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VI.— SEMITIC NOTES. 
I. Assyrian Case-endings. 

In order to examine the use of the case-endings in Babylonian- 
Assyrian, I have gone over certain texts of Nebuchadnezzar I, 
Tiglathpileser I, Sargon, Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, together with 
Ishtar's descent to the underworld, and noted the words in which the 
employment of u, i and a is not in accordance with their proper 
significance. The result is as follows : 

Nebuchadnezzar I, B. C. 1130, H. Hilprecht, 1883. In the 120 
lines of this text I found no irregular use of the case-endings. 

Tiglathpileser I, B. C. c. 1120-1100, W. Lotz, 1880. There are 
809 lines, in which u occurs as accusative five times, and as geni- 
tive possibly once ; i as nominative once, and as genitive twice ; a 
as genitive once ; absolute noun without final vowel twice. 

Sargon, B. C. 722-705, D. G. Lyon, 1883. This text, of 77 
lines, has nine occurrences of u as accusative. 

Sennacherib, B. C. 705-681, R. Hoerning, 1878. In 487 lines, 
u is found as accus. 27 times, i as nom. once, and as gen. once. 

Assurbanipal, B. C. 668-626, G. Smith, 1871. In 250 lines of 
this king's inscriptions I noted 16 occurrences of u as accusative, 
and three of the same vowel as genitive. 

Descent of Ishtar, 4 Rawlinson, 31. This contains about 125 
full lines, in which I find u as accus. ten or eleven times, and as 
genitive three or four times ; a as nom. twice. 

Assurbanipal, 5 Rawlinson, 62. In 29 lines u as accus. occurs 
four times, and as gen. once ; and there are four occurrences of 
absolute nouns without final vowel. 

Altogether 1897 lines, with u as accus. seventy-one times, as 
gen. six times ; i as nom. twice, as accus. twice ; a as nom. twice, 
as gen. once ; and six absolute nouns wanting the final vowel. 

This enumeration, on account of the small amount of text exam- 
ined, will not enable us to make more than a rough estimate of the 
use of the case-endings. So far as my list is correct, it seems to 
show first, that there was greater license in the employment of u 
than with the others, and secondly, that the license increased with 
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time ; we find more of it in Sargon and his successors than in Tig- 
lathpileser I, four centuries earlier. In Hebrew the case-endings 
had been abandoned when the earliest parts of the Old Testament 
were written — abandoned, that is, as case-endings ; a survived as 
a sign of direction, and u (p) and i are found in poetry and elevated 
prose without case-significance. Assyrian seems to have been 
moving towards the same point, and would, doubtless, in time 
have reached the stage of Hebrew, Aramaic, and modern Arabic. 
In our texts, it is true, the employment of the case-endings is 
usually according to their original signification ; the number of 
divergences from this is relatively small. But the arbitrary way 
in which these departures from the old usage are made is striking. 
Within half a dozen lines the scribe may employ u and a in the 
accusative of the same word ; and, if we may suppose that the 
scribes were educated men, then, making due allowance for scribal 
slips, and for typographical errors in our printed editions, we may 
infer that the sense of the distinctions between the case-termina- 
tions was growing dim, and that good usage permitted consid- 
erable freedom in their use. 

II. The Syllable in Hebrew. 

The old Semitic accent seems to have been on the penultima 
when this was heavy, otherwise on the antepenultima or farther 
back. Those dialects which, like the Aramaic, threw off the final 
vowel in bare words (that is, words not increased by inflectional 
ending or suffix) would naturally, we may suppose, keep the accent 
on the penult, unless its vowel was reduced to a very slight sound, 
not strong enough to bear stress of voice; this is what has hap- 
pened in modern Arabic. But the Masoretic Hebrew goes one 
step farther, and throws the tone, with some exceptions, on the 
ultima, having in such cases not only the heaviest vowels in the 
accented syllable, such as a, e, o, i, u, but also the lighter Pattah 
and Segol, a. e. This scheme, as is well known, dates in its present 
form only from about the seventh or eighth century of our era, 
and is not unfairly suspected of being more or less artificial. It 
was made when Hebrew had for many centuries not been a spoken 
language, and made, doubtless, under the influence of the public 
reading in the synagogues, where peculiar ideas of euphony may 
have existed. It was inherited by the early Jewish grammarians, 
by whom it was expounded under the influence of Arabian systems, 
and possibly with modifications that had meantime crept in. It is, 
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therefore, to say the least, doubtful whether it represents precisely 
the form of the spoken Hebrew of the third or the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. The valuable works of Baer, Franz Delitzsch, Strack 
and others have set forth and insisted on the orthoepic and ortho- 
graphic opinions of the Masorites and grammarians ; but even 
supposing that they are always correct in their interpretations in 
these obscure regions, it is obvious that if we wish to re-establish 
the laws of the ancient language we must go back of grammarians 
and Masorites, and seek for information from such other sources, 
grammatical and historical, as we can find. 

Are there any traces in Hebrew of a different system of syllable 
from that which we have taken from the Jewish grammarians? 
Let us take, for example, the S e wa, which they do not recognize 
as a proper vowel, but treat as an incidental slight breath, incapable 
of forming a syllable, and serving only to separate two consonants 
which would otherwise be pronounced together. Their view of it 
is shown by the fact that they use the same sign for this slight 
sound and to signify the absence of a vowel (S°wa in motion and 
at rest). Our modern grammars also adopt this view, but it 
is worth asking whether this mode of presentation is best suited to 
stating and explaining the facts of the language. S e wa undoubt- 
edly represents a real sound. This is established by the Masoretic 
' system itself, which does not dagesh a mute after it, and does some- 
times put metheg before S e wa where the latter stands before the 
tone. Historically, also, § e wa always stands for an original full 
vowel, and must be taken into account when the historical and 
other inflectional changes in the word are to be explained. 

The tendency in most languages is to degrade unaccented 
vowels. In English such vowels are apt to pass into the u in but, or 
to be dropped ; most persons say histury or histry and not history. 
In modern Arabic many of the vowels which are written full in 
the classic language are true S e was, pronounced as very slight 
a, e, i, u, and these sounds are often so undecided as scarcely to 
be distinguishable from one another ; and in rapid speech they are 
sometimes dropped altogether. 1 How far back such phonetic 
degradation begins it is hard to say, because we have few records 
of actual living pronunciation in early times, especially in Semitic 
languages, in which the vowels were for the most part not written 

1 See Spitta-Bey's " Grammatik des Arabischen Vulgardialectes von Aegyp* 
ten," § 16. 
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at all. But the probability is that it has increased with time, and 
that the ancient Hebrew was fuller in vowel-pronunciation than the 
later language. 

Some hints as to the old pronunciation are found in the Latin 
and Greek transliterations of Jerome and the Septuagint. From 
a large number of words collected by Carl Siegfried (Zeitschrift fur 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1884, I), it appears that in most 
cases the S e wa is expressed in Jerome's version by e, a, or o, a conso- 
nant being sometimes doubled in order to mark more clearly the 
initial slight vowel, as menni, Heb. m'ni. It is true Jerome's usage 
is not perfectly constant, and besides, all such transliterations are to 
be used cautiously. His ear may sometimes have been at fault, or 
his teacher's pronunciation may have been bad. But in this case 
his method of writing seems to warrant the conclusion that the 
S e wa was usually distinctly heard in the fourth century of our era. 
The testimony of the Septuagint, four or five hundred years earlier, 
is in the same direction. If, for example, we take the Old Testa- 
ment proper names beginning with two consonants, the combina- 
tion of which is allowed in Greek, as br, gn, gr, mn,phl, sp, etc., 
we find that in every case the Septuagint writes the S e wa under 
the first with a vowel. Thus : papaia, Heb. b'rdyd ; yawifidB, Heb. 
g'nubat; yapi&v, Heb. g"rizzim ; xaXijA, Heb. k'ldl; x<""*<*v, Heb. 
k'na'an; x f P™P> Heb. k'rub ; xcXcdi, Heb. k'rett(so I Sam.viii 18, 
where it is felt to be a Heb. word; in Ezek. xxv 16, where it is 
rendered by a familiar Greek word, it is Kprjras) ; p.avaa<rfj, Heb. 
m'nasse ; fopM, Heb. p'ridd, and many others. Here again, 
allowing for the difficulties of transcribing words of one language 
in the characters of another, the impression we receive is that the 
S e wa was a definite sound, recognizable, and deserving recognition. 
In one case a distinction is made by Jerome between two words 
by the different pronunciations of what we call S e wa: s'ne meaning 
" two " is sene, but in the sense of " years " is sane. 

The same conclusion, as to a former more definite sound of S e wa, 
is suggested by the pronunciation of certain tonic and pretonic 
syllables in Hebrew. As, when we read the pausal form mdlek we 
suspect that it represents an old malek, for which we now find in 
the Masoretic writing only melek, so, when we find in certain cases 
the preposition ba, as in bd-hen, we may infer a ba from which it 
has come. That is, there is a probability that in historical times 
the form ba, which we know to be the original one, was employed, 
though it now appears in our Bibles almost uniformly as b° ; this 
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view also is strengthened by Jerome's almost constant translitera- 
tion, as : basaion, Heb. b'sdyon ; baaphpho, Heb. b'appd. 

If, now, § e wa be recognized as a real vowel, one or two prin- 
ciples of the Hebrew syllable follow, which I will merely mention. 

i. No syllable begins with two consonants, in the sense in which 
this is true in Eng. brand, grand, bland, gland, etc. This rule 
may be taken to be a general one, though in individual cases, 
especially in the usage of individual speakers, it may have been 
neglected. It is the common procedure in Semitic languages. 
The Assyrian, as far as we can judge from its system of writing, 
never permits two initial consonants. Syriac, in transliterating 
foreign words beginning in this way, usually employs a prosthetic 
vowel, as 'esfira for o-cfxiipa. So also in Arabic, 'iklfmu for kXi'/m. 
This aversion to heaping up consonants at the beginning of a 
word is seen even in the regular forms of classic Arabic, as in 
impv. 'uktultov kutul, Heb. k'tdl, and in the perf. of stems VII, 
VIII, X, etc.; in the modern language this prefixing of a vowel 
is carried into other forms, as in stems V and VI. 

As there is every reason to believe that a Hebrew speaker felt 
the S c wa in d'bar, k'tdl as a real vowel, we should recognize it in 
our syllabic system, unless some usage of the language forbids it. 
But this is not the case unless we take the rules of the Jewish 
grammarians as final authority. Whether, for example, a slender 
vowel can stand in an unaccented open syllable is a question to be 
decided by the usage of the language. How shall we treat the ki 
in the expression kid'bar mose, " according to the word of Moses" ? 
Shall we divide the word into two syllables, as ki-d'bar or kid'-bar, 
or into three ki-d'-barf The first of these divisions is to be 
rejected for the reasons given above : d'bar is not one syllable,, but 
two ; the absence of dagesh from the b shows that the S e wa was a 
real vowel. The second division, into kid'-bar, is the one pre- 
ferred by the body of modern grammarians, on the ground that 
the slender i must stand in a closed syllable. Let us look further 
into this. 

2. It may be laid down as another principle that there are 
only two sorts of syllable in Hebrew, open and closed, that is, 
that there is no need to call in a third sort, the " half-open " or 
" loosely closed," or " intermediate." These various names have 
been given to combinations like the kid'- in kid'bar above, in 
which a slender vowel is followed by a movable S e wa. The light 
vowel is held to belong properly in a closed syllable; but this 
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syllable is not closed, since it ends in a vowel-sound so marked as 
to exclude the dagesh from the following mute ; the combination, 
therefore, is to be regarded, it is said, as neither open nor closed, 
but as midway between the two, as half-open, or loosely closed. 
This is an intelligible statement, certainly, but it is not simple, it is 
not based on the historical genesis of the forms in question, and it 
is not required by the Hebrew principles of pronunciation properly 
understood. It is as if we were to regard the English word begin 
as one syllable, and to divide the combination " to begin" into two 
syllables, (ub'-gin, of which the first should be treated as ending 
in a consonant followed by a slight breath ; this is phonetically a 
not unfair representation, but it has no advantage over the division 
tu-b'-gin, does not so well indicate the conscious utterance of the 
speaker, and is less simple and natural. The only decisive ground 
for adopting it would be the impossibility, in English, of having a 
slight vowel-sound in an untoned open syllable, and this is a ques- 
tion of actual pronunciation. The case seems to be the same with 
this Hebrew combination : the only objection to pronouncing 
ki-d'-bar is the supposed aversion of the language to so slender a 
sound as i in an open syllable without the tone. Unfortunately 
we have no living pronunciation to appeal to for the decision of 
the question. But does not the word itself, as it is written in our 
Hebrew texts, practically settle it ? It is certain that it was pro- 
nounced with the three syllables ki and d' and bar, and it is more 
natural to recognize it as a three-syllable word, and to make our 
rules accordingly. In this case the only change in the common 
statement would be the insertion of the rule that under certain 
circumstances a light vowel stands in an unaccented open syllable. 
The particular occurrences must be learned by practice, whatever 
the system, and are as easily remembered under this rubric as 
under any other. 

The practical advantage of recognising this S e wa as an indi- 
vidual independent vowel seems to me considerable. In the 
construct plural, for example, the pronunciation ma-l'-ke keeps 
before the mind the original ma-la-ke, and gives the reader a better 
sense of the character of the word. The feeling of the old case- 
endings is distinct when we write d'-bd-r e -kd, for the earlier 
d'-bd-ra-kd or da-ba-ra-kd. The difference of weight between 
the suffixes kd and kem is brought sharply out by the forms 
d'-bd-r'-kd and d'-ba-r'-kem. The infin. with suffix, as ko-tf-li, and 
impv., as ki-f-bi, indicate clearly the old forms kotol or kutul, and 
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katab. This advantage relates, of course, to the grammatical 
study of the language. If the object were to speak it, and the 
pronunciation were certain, the case would be different; but we have 
no standard pronunciation ; the Masorites spoke Hebrew as a dead 
language, and the tradition of the modern Jews is too far off to be 
of authority. 

3. The pretonic vowel is either heavy or lightest, that is, S e wa, 
never a, e, i, o, u. The number of occurrences of S c wa in pretone 
is considerable, but they may easily be reduced to rule. One of 
the most interesting facts under this head is the retention of the 
old vowel, either first, second or third, of the noun or verb. The 
first appears as S e wa in the construct singular (in the verb, that is, 
as infin. const.), as d'bar, k'tdl ; the second in const, plu. of nouns, 
and in verb-forms whose ending consists of a vowel, as di-b'-re, 
kd-fld,yik-t°-lit, ki-f-li ; the third in nouns and verbs with suffixes 
kd, kem, ken, as, d'-bd-r'-kd, k'-td-l' -kd, yik-to-l'-kem, yak-tl-l'-ken. 
The value of the S e wa that represents the old third vowel of the 
stem is illustrated by the different procedures of the verb in the 
two cases of subject-suffixes, as in k'-tal-iem, where it disappears, 
and object-suffixes, as k'4a-l°-kem, where it is retained, the result 
of the completer merging of the verb into a unity of thought and 
form with its suffix in the former case than in the latter. The 
noun takes only object-suffix, and, as might be expected, is iden- 
tical with the verb in that form : d'bd-r'-ka or d'-ba-r'-kem might 
be either noun or verb, and the same thing is true of the other 
suffixes with one or two slight changes in the coloring of the 
third vowel. 1 Between the noun with its object-suffix and the 
verb with subject-suffix the difference is that the former retains the 
third vowel, while the latter drops it: noun d'-bdri ' = d'bara-ya, 
verb ddbar-ti ; n. d'-bdr'-kd; v. ddbar-td ; n. d'bdre-k,v. ddbar-t ; 
n. d'bdr-d = d'bara-ku, v. ddbar (no suffix) ; n. d'bdrd-/i, v. ddb'rd 
(no suffix, only fem. stem, from dabarat). 

4. The antepretonic open syllable may have either a heavy or a 
light vowel. Examples of the former are seen in the verb-forms 
kdt'ld, kdt'lil, yikkdt'lu, k'tdlat-kem, and in the noun-forms 
kdi'lim, d'bdr'kd, sidkdfkd ; of the latter in the impv. kit* li } 
kib'du ; perfs. first gutt. ne'einad, ke'cmld, ho'omad, the impfs. 
ya'dmdd, ya'dmid, yo'omad, the participles of nif., hif., hof., and iir 

1 There are other details, not belonging here, which require separate treat- 
ment, as, for example, the different forms assumed by the fem. sing, of nouns 
and verbs before suffixes — verb d'barat, noun dibrat. 
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the noun, in const, plu. di-b'-re, ma-l'-ke, in some feminines, as 
ya-t-dut, and in bi-g'-di from beged. Further, this slight vowel is 
seen in antepretone when a preposition is prefixed to a construct 
form, as bi-d"-bar, bi-k'tol. Here the feeling of the dissyllabic 
character of the noun is so distinct that the S e wa retains its vowel- 
force, and the preposition (reduced, according to the Hebrew 
preference, from ba to bi) remains as open syllable. The reality 
of the S e wa in this case is apparent, if we contrast this form with 
that which results when the preposition, in conjunction with the 
noun, makes a more perfect unity of thought, as, with li we have 
lik-tdl, dissyllabic. 

These examples illustrate the changes in the form of grammatical 
statement made necessary by treating S'wa as a real vowel. They 
have to do, I repeat, not with a spoken language, but with the 
classic Hebrew as it is written in our Bibles, 1 that is, by men who 
lived six hundred years after it ceased to be spoken ; only seeking 
to go behind the Masorites, and represent the language as we may 
suppose it was spoken during the last centuries of its existence. 
Whether these changes of statement simplify the grammar I leave 

to students of Hebrew to determine. 

C. H. Toy. 

1 That is, according to the mass of our known MSS, it is possible that there 
may be MSS differing considerably from these. 



